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FOREWORD 


| HESE are the poems of one more deeply and more 


constantly aware than most people are, of the many 
voices and faces of lively nature. More than once, in 
reading them, you will find yourself stock-still before 
some object with which you have rubbed elbows all 
your life but which you have never truly seen until that 
- moment; you will learn how ‘‘water-velvet furs the mullein 
leaf’; hear ‘‘the cricket ring his little bell of glass’’; and 


“Through the blazing mica grains by a road well known 
Watch the small red spider running down the stone.”’ 


Those persons who never long to be in the country 
except when it is insufferably hot in the city will not, 
I think, be greatly attracted to this book. For it will 
be to them like a book in a language with which they 
are unacquainted. And whereas in some poetry—the 
poetry of Poe, for instance, of Baudelaire and of Verlaine 
—there is a sensuous music so compelling as to set beat- 
ing the hearts even of those to whom the meaning is not 
clear, in these poems of Miss Evans the music and the 
meaning are so intermixed as to be inseparable; these 
verses sing partly to the ear and partly to the mind. 


[ ix ] 


Here is no wind from a garden of honeysuckle and 
roses wafted at dusk into a room where someone plays 
Chopin from memory. The fragrance given out by these 
pages is as the fragrance of some sturdy roadside weed 
which one has known since childhood without ever 
having guessed that it smelled at all; some day one bends 
above it and is startled into a cry by its delicate and 
subtle odor. Beauty to this poet is a hardy goddess, one 
of those 

“‘Lean-fingered and rock-clinging things, 
Bitter-berried, far from springs 
Of sweet water, wringing up 
Moisture from the rock's own cup’’; 
a creature nourished ‘‘on the mountain's flinty bread,’ and 
“‘on seed-pods left above the snow.” 
Read these poems too swiftly, or only once, and your 


heart may still be free of them. Read them again, with 
care, and they will lay their hands upon you. 


Epna St. Vincent MILiay 
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SALVAGE 


I nEARD the crickets all about, 
Drunk with sunshine, shout and shout. 
Mountain-cranberry by the ledge, 
Fingering the sun-warmed edge, 
Fed its berries round and red 

On the mountain's flinty bread, 
And the hazel crooked its stalk 
To nurse its nuts against the rock. 
In the seam—O fair, fair, fair!— 
Feathered grasses shone like hair; 
Up there on the mountain-side 
They had yielded seed, and died. 


—This much I was quick to mark, 
Against the winter and the dark. 


red 


THE TAMARACK TREE 


“Make a tfue song of me!’’ the tamarack cried 
At the far edge of the pasture (would I could!); 
‘Make a true song!’’—and would not be denied, 
Crying aloud from the outskirts of the wood. 


Here was no beauty to waylay the eye; 

That spidery green, that meagre rough-scaled girth, 
Cut a poor figure spread out on the sky: 

But how life filled it, climbing up from earth! 


““Make a true song!’’—I knew it would not do 
To forge one word—‘A true song, if you can: 
Make such a song as I should make of you 

If I, a tree, should sing about a man!”’ 


[4] 


THE MOUNTAINS 


Winp blows upon them, salt-edged from the ocean, 
Rain beats upon them, blackening the stone, 

Frost heaves the ledges with obscure commotion, 
And the hilltops bleach like bone. 


Dwindling mountains are they on a dwindling planet, 
These that look so solid, these that show so fair; 

Wind and rain and frost and hail set tooth to the granite, 
It wastes like smoke into air. 


Though they now are passing like a slow word spoken, 

In the inch of time wherein man stands alone 

He sees their rock-knees holding, sees their flanks 
unbroken, 

And his heart drinks strength from the stone. 


Yet they are at best but a short-lived generation, 
Such as stars must laugh at as they journey forth. 
Think of old Orion, that great constellation, 
And the Dipper all alone in the north! 


eet 


THE MOMENT OF BEAUTY 


Up THroucu the mud and gravel beauty climbs 
To light plain things of earth in sun and wet, 
Till what we must have passed a thousand times 
We some day see, and never can forget! 

| Strange how the thousand times fade out at last 
And leave the one time when our eyes could see— 
How beauty with a touch rubs out the past, 
And sets a new mark up for memory. 

A boulder beautiful beyond belief, 

Witch-hazel blossoms bitten by the cold, 
Touched with a sudden shining bright and brief, 
Make pictures that we see till we are old; 

Ay, what has once been a transfigured thing 
Halts us, long after, with remembering. 


[6] 


RAGGED MOUNTAIN 


Tue fresh young maple leaves put up flat palms 

To keep the sun out, but it came through chinks; 
And everything in the green-lighted woods 

That had no color of its own,—the tree-trunks, 
Dead leaves bleached into paper by the rain, 

And rocks that nosed up through the forest litter— 
Where the sun fell, showed hints of amethyst. 

It was as though someone in passing through 

The woods that morning had spilled wine in splotches 
Along the path, and stained the gray with purple. 
Only, of course, no stain is like live sunlight; 
Where it lay upon the ground, the leaves and stones 
Swam in faint splendor as if under water; 
Something was in between that held me off,— 

They might as well have been in the bed of a brook, 
Taking the tinge of water sliding over. 


) Here is a strange thing: sky and rock can feed 

The spirit of a man as bread his body; 

We take up and combine and give out beauty 
Under new forms, as plants do what they feed on 
(Look at gray dust, and then at larkspur blooms!). 
And so it was, the morning that I tell of. 


WA 


For while I watched it, unaccountably 

The baffling, beautiful, unsteady sunlight 

Went over into—shall I say, assurance? 

Slipped from the outer world of trees and rocks 
Into a dimmer place than a green forest, 

Where thinking makes a darker shade than trees. 


[8] 


SEA FOG 


Tue world’s a ten-rod circle; hills are gone, 
Unless this floor of scrub and meadowswecet, 
Slanting to hidden nothing, on and on, 
May be a hill—I guess it by my feet. 


The fir tree dares not shake or even sigh 
For fear of spilling beauty bright as brief; 
The silver cobweb scares away the fly, 
And water-velvet furs the mullein leaf. 


O fog-drops strung on birch like beads on hair! 
On each red barberry there hangs a tear. 
—What wonder I forget the outer air, 

Shut in with a little beauty plain and near? 


Here’s privacy with weeds, relief from sky, 
A hollow in gray space; a place, maybe, 
Where one may lay disguises safely by, 

And strip to the heart in fog from off the sea. 


[9] 


JUNIPER 


For some twisted reason I 

Love what many men pass by,— 
Lean-fingered and rock-clinging things, 
Bitter-berried, far from springs 

Of sweet water, wringing up 
Moisture from the rock’s own cup, 
Or drinking in at every pore 

Dew and sea mist, if no more; 

All things harsh and slow of root, 
Pungent, racy, sparse of fruit, 
Heather, gorse, and upland fir, 
Lichen, moss,—and juniper! 


What are two lean years, or three, 
Bantling of Necessity, 

Who on stony-breasted earth 

Long since learned to thrive on dearth? 
Long as ledges, will endure 

Your rock-fed green and roots obscure,— 
Ay, will batten on the stone 

After man is dust and bone. 


[ 10 ] 


THE LIGHT UPON THE ROCK 


(To E. A. T.) 


Aut the while, as the afternoon wore on, 
If I but turned my head, there on the stone 
Beside me I saw Poetry like a stain. 

The level sun came in through the thin leaves 
And lit an angle of the lichened rock 

Till it took fire with beauty; I could see 
That tenderness was on it like a bloom, 
But whether laid upon it, from without, 
Or breaking to the surface, from within, 

I could not tell; there, anyway, it was, 

A kind of holiness plain to the eye. 


A moosewood spray growing there in the cleft 
Spread to the air its few large perfect leaves, 
And wavered now and then as if in thought. 
Such rank wild things as grew upon the ledge— 
The unkempt grass and clambering huckleberries 
Along the top, and here and there in cracks 
Burrs of green moss, and tough little rock- 

ferns clinging 
Like grim death—knew a thing or two, I felt, 
That I could only guess at.—Lichens, too, 


[11 ] 


Big as my palm, smoke-colored, caught in the 
middle, 

And curling up and out like juiceless flowers 

Suckled on granite, piqued me with their silence. 


But most of all, that light upon the rock 

That made it different somehow from the rest, 
As if in some strange way addressed to me, 
Made my heart beat whenever I turned and saw it. 
| Icouldn’t bring myself to speak of it 

' Even to you—it was too strictly mine— 
(Perhaps some other spot shone out for you) 
And yet I think it colored all I said. 

This much I knew, (though it was days before 
The knowledge cleared itself into a thought): 

. Icould risk myself in the hands of any God 
Who could make a light like that upon the rock. 


[12] 


HILL-BORN 


Back to this mold, this matrix whence I came, 
I come again.—Like solder where it spills, 

My being hardened in among these hills 
When God took off my metal from the flame 
And poured me out like silver; presently, 

My outline fixed forever, I was I, 

Stamped by this rocky corner like a die, 
Shaped by these five hills and this edge of sea. 


Oh, strange how hills and man’s heart interlock 
Inveterately—how rock can bestow 

Its contour on his spirit quick within! 

Yet so it is: hill-men have always been 

Like nuggets fashioned by their chinks, or snow 
Packed in the star-like crevice of a rock. 


eee 


THE SPREAD TABLE 
(After a verse-pattern of W. H. Davies) 
Wuen I see birds whose names I do not know 
Light on a tree-top twenty feet below, 
And though I am so near them, never care, 
But peck at cones, a thousand feet in air; 


When I see spruces bitten by the wind 
Scaling the cliff without a look behind, 
And off at sea across the mountain’s face 
Behold far-sprinkled islands and blue space; 


And when, no longer level, the blue sea 

Hangs from the sky like a great tapestry, 
Hangs from the sky but keeps its blue unblent, 
Let down about, like the side-wall of.a tent:— 


When I see these things, knowing as I do 

I break today’s bread and tomorrow’s too, 
At the spread table of the waves and stones 
I feed on beauty as the birds on cones. 


[14] 


NEXT OF KIN 


So DEAF afe we, each unto each, 
So halting is our speech, 

I may not hear you when you cry, 

I may not answer though I try. 


The one I told my naked thought 
Looked past me and forgot; 

The day my heart held jubilee 

My friend at hand was far from me. 


—But what a heart is in a hill 
When a man’s own doth fill! 

Through the long winter by the sea 

The hills fail not to answer me. 


And I know trees beside old roads 
Grown broad with sharing loads; 

Ledges gone gray with rains and years, 

That shame the turbulence of tears. 


O sweet the tumult in the grass 
When winds and shadows pass! 

But finer tumults deep within 

Shake the gray earth, my next of kin! 


ris. 


REVISITED 


Tue old bleak house upon the open hill 
Above the river pastures is the same; 
The sweet incessant wind is singing still 
Around the corners,—even so it came, 
And swelled and failed, but did not wholly die, 
When I, a little maid in gingham, played 
About the door and heard the Past blow by. 
Here where the patient paths my fathers made 
Have well-nigh faded from these meagre fields, 
The foolish fennel lifts a poignant face, 
And each spent tree and settling stone wall yields 
Remembrance up, so constant is the place. 
\ Old lanes do not forget; old fields are slow 
| To disinherit men the grass-roots know. 


[ 16 | 


I AM BROKEN OF MY REST 


I am broken of my rest, 

Thinking of the streams that lie 
Looped across earth’s barren breast 
Ten times bluer than the sky,— 


Of the hallelujah blue 

Of crisped water like a shout, 
Now the year is almost through 
And the sky diluted out: 


Thinking how the thorn-bush stands 
In a glitter, bright like hair, 

At the edge of pasture-lands. 

I must try, now earth is bare, 


To forget how garnet shows 

On the mountains, and how spruce 
Sheds out blue before the snows 

In this still time like a truce. 


Everywhere the woods are thinned, 
Everywhere stiff fingers push, 

And the lovely halting wind 
Wanders on from bush to bush. 


pas 


THE BIRD-TREE 


Tue locust tree, inscrutably, 
Wears plumage like a bird; 
And where is there another tree 
Taloned, beaked, and spurred? 


Although it never comes to flight, 
Lengthwise one by one 

It folds its feathers with the night, 
And spreads them with the sun. 


[ 18 ] 


BOWERS HILL 


Tuere all the winds light down to blow 
Through the stone wall (I know! I know!) 


And sunsets linger. (Oh, to see 
One burn behind the canted tree!) 


The moon above it—there’s a sight 
To bring a body out at night; 


Silver and shadow shine and blur 
Down the slopes of juniper, 


Until they break to heather-flower, 
And Maine is Scotland for an hour! 


—Sometimes at night I raise my head 
And see the hill beside my bed; 


My feet run up the dew-wet stone, 
I stand in starlight all alone! 


[ 19 | 


THE BACK-ROAD 


Peruaps I needed something gray and brown 

And did not know it,—something spent and bare, 

That morning on the back-road, in November. 

I may have stood in need of something bedded 

Like the ledge beside me barnacled with lichen, 

With a great wave of juniper breaking on it; 

Or darkly needed something straight like cedars, 

Black on the traveling cloud-fringe,—something 
steady, 

Like slate-gray mountains in behind bare birches. 

Perhaps I needed something bright and scarlet, 

Like winter berries on the stone-gray bush 

Beside the rock-pile,—something sweet and 
singing, 

Like water in the gutter running down 

From springs up in the pasture out of sight. 


But if I needed these, I did not know it. 

If you had told me that I wanted fulness, 

Or life, or God, I should have nodded ‘‘Yes’’; 
But not a bush of berries,—not a mountain! 
—Yet so it was: fantastic needs like these, 
Blind bottom hungers like the urge in roots, 


[ 20 ] 


ee 


——— 


Elbowed their way out, jostling me aside; 

A need of steadiness, that caught at mountains, 
A need of straightness, satisfied with cedars, 

A need of brightness, cozened with a bush. 


—Whatever it was I needed, know I found it! 

The oak-tree standing with its feet in water 

Behind me, with the wind hoarse in its top 

Of paper, or the thousand-penciled bushes 

Across the road, or alders black with catkins, 

Fed no more deeply on the earth than I,— 

Nor half so passionately, I must think, 

As I, who, rooted in my tracks, appeased 

Undreamed-of hungers with unlikeliest food, 

The first at hand; amazed to find what sweetness 

Can be wrung out of clay and flint,—amazed, 

Like a starving man in a swamp, to find what 
relish 

Is hid in grass, and bark, and roots, and acorns. 


[ax ] 


PAST MIDNIGHT 


I srote from bed to see what cast faint light 
Upon my wall in the middle of the night,— 
Upon my western wall an hour at least 
Before a ray of dawn could streak the east. 


And I saw starry night outside, but change 
Had come upon it, for the east looked strange; 
The Pleiades had pushed themselves too high, 
And empty gaps showed in the under sky. 


The stars, like drops of water, in my sight 

Trembled with beauty made new overnight, 

And brimmed and trembled, brimmed but did not 
fall, 


As lovely as the day-star, great and small. 


And just above the edge the dying moon 

Hung with a planet by it, like to swoon, 
Dripping with beauty, fresh-washed from the sea. 
(—Oh that alone was sight enough for me!) 


[ 22 ] 


—The dying moon that waking had crept out 
For a last look when no one was about, 

And had surprised me with its candle-light 
Upon my wall in the middle of the night. 


[ 234 
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COCK-CROW 


Tuis is how to speed a night, 
This is how to hail a day 

When the first hair-roots of light 
Undermine the dark with gray. 


What a tumult loosed on air 
By the solitary cock 

Seeing day creep up the stair, 
Hearing light begin to knock! 


Pealing bronze—again—again! 
Such a sheaf of distant cheers 
As if fifty banded men 

Back to back defied the spears! 


[ 24 ] 


FIRST CONCERNS 


BETTER go outdoors now, shut the door on trouble, 
Lest if I stay indoors life should bend me double; 
' Care hides in house corners, but has little use 
For a hummock pasture full of sun-burnt spruce. 


It is high time I found out one or two things: 
whether 

Lambkill is blooming like a flowerier heather; 

Whether after all this rain green-white bells are set 

Thick on high bush blueberry like wild mignonette. 


Better stub my feet on roots, let the bronze-green fly 

Sun itself upon my hand imperturbably; 

Through the blazing mica grains by a road well 
known 

Watch the small red spider running down the stone. 


[254 


WINDFALLS 


I riLLeD my pail and looked around: 
Apples littered all the ground, 

Pale, bright, up-ended, twig and stem 
Snatched from the tree along with them, 
Brought down from swinging overhead 
To lie with slugs and snails instead. 


I filled my pail, I straightened up, 

I drank the morning like a cup; 
Diminished sunlight flooding in 
Showed how leaves were getting thin, 
And the wind that whipped my hair 
Blew trees beautiful and bare. 


I saw a nest out on a bough 

I had never seen till now; 

Saw the paleness of the sky 

Brushed with white, saw leaves blow by 
Gold and russet in a shoal 

To heap the gully like a bow]; 

I saw the poplar saplings lurch, 

Saw gold tags spinning on the birch, 


[ 26 ] 


Saw the tamarack tossing free,— 
And knew them of one piece with me! 


Out whirled my heart and down the gale 
Like one more leaf set free to sail. 

I was a note like A or G 

In a rising harmony; 

“In this universe I fit’’— 

I never was so sure of it! 

All my tangled lines slid free 

And lay parallel in me: 


““O golden world, you change and fly, 
And so do I—and so do I! 

At one beneath, too deep to mark, 

Our roots go twining in the dark; 

And, all in one, we slip, we move, 
Together down this shining groove 
Toward that hid Outlet, that sure Whole, 
That shall include us, clod and soul!”’ 


Bye 
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THE SHADOW 


Stitz I quake when I recall 

A vine’s shadow on a wall, 

Of such beauty that I shrink 
From remembering—how think 
Of that outline in that place, 
Dark on bright before my face! 


Liker to the Copy hid 

That all leaves are patterned by 
Was that shadow where it slid 
Back and forth before my eye 
Than the green and shining leaf. 


Brighter beauty and less brief 


Lives in shadow stripped down bare 
Than in leaves that wave in air. 


Bare 


MARIGOLD 


As I came down the stair, 
Unsatisfied, balked here, balked there, 
I stood stock-still: 
There at the sill 
Was all, for once, a heart could hold. 
Oh who could guess 
Such satin stuff 
As marigold 
Spread out to the eye of day! 
Clear shining orange, bottomless 
And burning; nothing left to crave; 
Orange to last me to the grave! 
All hunger dropped away, 
Peace swept me like a wave. 
My heart cried, **Here’s enough!” 


EARTHQUAKE IN NEW ENGLAND 
I 


Here is a safe spot on earth’s slipping crust; 

No earthquakes scare New England; now and then 
A tremor too remote to shake old trust,— 

No more than this in the memory of men. 


But if some day a great crack steaming wide, 
Should run from Concord down to Salem, say, 
With houses flat as cards on either side, 

And clouds of brick-dust slow to clear away, 


All would be different: for men would know 
More than the earth was shaken, past a doubt; 
And down the old trust in their hills would go, 
Buried so deep no crew could dig it out, 


In insubstantial ruin such that wood 
And steel and stone could never make it good. 


[ 33 ] 
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Yet out of earthquake and old faith ploughed under, 

Up through packed ash there well might push a 
shoot 

Of urgent green belief—Oh thing for wonder!— 

So tough a life is hidden in the root; 


And though no man, knowing what he would know, 
Could then believe as simply as a child 

In earth’s sure immobility below, 

Or be as he had been before that wild 


Unprecedented loosening of clamps 

That gave a wrench to rock roots (and man’s heart), 
He might relinquish trust in hills he tramps 

To lean down hard on What pries clamps apart. 


—Oh green shoot growing up for all to see! 
Oh green shoot that in turn might be a tree! 


[ 34 ] 


THE OLD YELLOW SHOP 


IN FARMING Country you are sure to find them, 
Little gray wooden buildings boarded up, 
Astride a stone wall, or lost in a thicket, 

With what shut in?—Well, I think if you pried 
A warped board free and climbed in through a 

window, 

You might find much the same thing as I found 
In the Yellow Shop on my grandfather’s farm: 


Darkness at first; pencils of steady sunlight 

Alive with dust, that slanted in through chinks, 

And such a smell of cedar you would know, 

Before your eyes grew wide enough to see, 

That the place was full of stacks of fragrant shingles. 

Then, tattered paper hanging from the wall, 

Crude blue, perhaps, and red—brick-red—and 
brown, 

That chocolate-brown the old folks seemed to fancy. 

That might be all. 


—Or might not be. 


ba5u 


For after 

I had stood there for a while, held by the quiet, 
A sense of ended things grew up about me. 
Someone had lived there once,—I think a cobbler; 
It was a place where men had come and gone, 
Men of my blood, whose names I did not know; 
Whose feet had worn the hollow in the threshold 
That let the light in underneath the door; 
Whose lives had been blown out, one after one, 
By the wind of Time, like candles in a row 
Set up to be extinguished.—Yet this shell, 
The haunt of dead men, still gave back the sun, 
And stood up to the hail and sleet of winter. 
—I gripped the nearest thing my hand could find, 
A cleat someone had hammered to the wall 
To help him clamber to the loft above, 
And looked out through the window toward the 

wood-lot. 


The shadow of the Shop ran dark across 

The field, which but for that lay in the sun 
Serene and smiling and inscrutable; 

The air was sweet; blackberry and wild aster 
Nodded outside the window in the shade,— 
Perpetual things, that, springing year by year, 


[ 36 | 


Are old, by repetition, like the sea; 


There was a cricket busy in the stubble, 

And a flutter of wings in bushes round the corner; 
And in the place, the sense of something ended. 

I nailed it up and left it there behind me. 


; And to this day I never pass the Shop, 
| Off in its corner, with its blinded eye, 
With shingles curling loose and flecks of yellow 


| Still clinging to the silver of the gray, 


)} But I grow insolent with glorying 
'| In lovely life!—O dancing candle-flame, 


}| Not yet blown out by the delaying wind! 


371 


SILHOUETTE 


Tue lamp flared in a quick gust.—‘‘Yet,”’ I said, 

“You've had a full life, Sarah.’’—““That depends; 

“If you mean busy, I suppose so. Yes. 

“What with the old folks—and Aunt Jane—and 
Mandy.”’ 

She took her basket and got up to go, 

Her hand a gaunt root wrapped about the handle. 

“‘—Nothing ever took me off my feet. 

“That’s the whole story.—Well,’’ she said, ‘‘good 
night.”’ 


I held the lamp to light her down the path. 


[ 38 ] 


SAY Se bee Of SOT i 


I must take this beautiful thing and break it; 
It is time I began: 

I shall make a better thing of it, 

But nothing so beautiful! 


—Nothing so beautiful as Youth 

Starting at the sting of a lash, 

Cheeks bright, chin high, back taut, and eyes 
ablaze, 

Outraged, betrayed, incredulous of pain, 

Of whips, of thorn-rods, in a world of gold, 

Reaching superbly for the whip to break it! 


I must take this beautiful thing and break it; 
It is time I began. 

I shall make a better thing of it, 

But nothing so beautiful: 


Nothing so beautiful, alas, 

As Youth tasting the whip; 
Nothing so beautiful, alas, alas, 
As Youth first bitten by thorn! 
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WILD APPLES 


Bricut in September, bright against the sky, 
Bright against mountains, bright against the sea, 
Oh acid fruit and worthless! Pass it by. 

Oh beautiful and worthless! Let it be. 


Yet the birds take these branches for a house, 
Wild grape festoons it, binding tart with tart, 
And to the end of time unshaken boughs 

Are not for us to laugh at, O my heart! 


—Unshaken boughs and fruit ungathered yearly 
Save by the wind that brings it scattering down 
To bruise on rocks, smash open, juicing clearly, 
And rot beneath the tree till it is brown. 


Out in back pastures known to sheep and cows, 
Blind foot-note to a page, they stand apart; 
But to the end of time unshaken boughs 

Are not for us to laugh at, O my heart! 
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THE SERVANT OF THE PROPHET 


I never read the story but I wonder 
About that young man in the Book of Kings, 
The servant of the prophet, who is nameless. 
—You know the story: how the host of Syria 
Compassed the city in the dead of night, 
And how the young man cried,— ‘‘Alas, my 

master, 
How shall we do?’’— “Open his eyes, Lord!’’ cried 
The man of God. 

“And lo, the side of the mountain 

Was full of horses and chariots of fire 
About Elisha.”’ 


—What had dropped away? 
Did other things look different as the hill? 
And did he, I have wondered, ever after, 
Look with a beating heart on a bare field, 


| Remembering what an empty ridge had held? 


I ought to know: for I myself have seen 

The flaming chariots blazing through the pine 
And scrub oak; not in chariot form, perhaps, 
Because it wasn’t chariots that I needed 
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To save me at the time; but I have seen 
For an instant, reinforcement, just at hand! 
And then the scrub oak shutting in again, 
And the hot sunshine beating on the pine. 


Yes, ten to one, the young man did forget, 

Or like as not explained it all away; 

Yet sometimes, in broad daylight,—' ‘What was 
that!” 
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“WAS THIS THE FACE—?” 


Worops can be sent no farther. Shut the book. 
This is the extreme push that carries over 
Outer to inner. We, defenseless, look 

At syllables the dust will never cover. 


They have a dazzle in them. Shut the book. 

Blood pounds. You see, the impossible can be; 

And these few words a man’s brain reached and 
took 

Will last though England sinks into the sea. 
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ARC-LIGHT SHADOW 


On tuis shining patch of wall 
Crinkled like a sunny brook 
Behold Motion rise and fall 
While I lie awake to look. 


Here the blunt twigs meet and flee, 
Thrust and counter, swing and sway, 
Balancing immutably 

As alternate night and day. 


Gone are sound and color quite, 
Only rhythm now is left 

And a sense of dark on bright; 
Yet this one bough straitly cleft 


Makes report of settling granite 
Deep in earth beneath the tree, 
Predicates the wheeling planet 
Down its circle swinging free. 


Borne up on the heaving crest 

Of the vast unquiet All, 

I lie out and take my rest, 
Cosmos scribbling down my wall. 
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INVOCATION 


Ou MAKE me honest as a fishing village 

In the full sun-glare on a northern coast: 

As honest as a hill above bare tillage 

When leaves are down and cliffs and scars show 
most! 

Edged like a grain of sand, as bleakly angled, 

Flashing like mica, wearing no disguise, 

Give me clear outlines never blurred or tangled, 

And honest being waiting honest eyes. 

Then let men love me with the same clean passion 

With which they love the earth that does not lie; 

And if I change, may it be in real fashion 

As a tree does; and when I come to die 

May I be like a field or candid down 

Through with earth’s green and ready next for 


brown. 
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SOUL'S PASSING 


Ir was right that a wind was blowing full of sound and 
might 

Over the crusted snow, an hour before the light; 

It was right that in the south like a glittering watch 
should stand 

A marvel of three planets drawn in from either hand: 


It was right that three planets together should wait 
beyond the tree, 

That the horned moon should veer in and join their - 
company: 

For he who was going was bearing—unflawed, unsullied, 
whole, 

And brighter than all three planets—a jewel like a coal. 
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THE WOMAN | 


Br TENDER of her shyness; have a care— 
Such beauty may not stay. 

Be one who breaks out of a path to spare 
A cobweb in the way. 


Be harsh as granite with her granite edges; 
Here you may meet as foes. 

Granite is granite—beat on her with sledges. 
She can endure your blows. 
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FOURSQUARE 


Ou BEAUTIFUL is a Clear square of light 

On a dark wall in the middle of the night, 
Cornered with Truth and run out on the True. 
—This is the outline I concede to you. 


And when by night that naked silver shines, 

I think how I have seen your equal lines, 

Buckled by passion, straighten back to true. 

—I could have loved you, had they cracked in 
two! 
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THE VINE 


Love is quaint like columbine, 
Queer and new like irises 

Among moon-faced flowers; a vine 
All original, like these. 


And it matters not a whit 
What it grows on, I am told; 
An old shed will do for it, 
Or a pillar cased in gold. 


So it have, till it be grown, 
Something for a trellis,—good! 
Old love can climb round its own 
Twisted honeysuckle wood. 
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ELLEN 


Sue had achieved a thorny continence 

Like a locust tree in winter. When the spring, 

Slow-mounting, picked the wards of every sense 

And reached that locked-up heart and made it 
sting, 

She gave it at the best but grudging room. 

She knew well that the locust, when it yields, 

Threshes its leaves by armfuls, hung with bloom 

So thick the bees troop in from all the fields. 
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TREND 


It 1s enough to know that our lines 
Which had seemed to run parallel 
Indeed tend inward, 

By a split-hair’s angle 
Imperceptibly converging. 


Oh remote in time 

As the nebula of Andromeda in space 

Must be that viewless but indubitable point 

Of meeting! 

Oh remote in time 

As the nebula in space, 

But as fixed, as existent. 

Wherefore time, transcended, ceases to be, 

And the soul with singing 

Prepares itself to run out on an infinite 
projection. 
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PARADOX 


Ir you would have my love you must be single. 

If you would hold my love you must be various. 

Change not at all! your strong wine must not 
mingle. 

O alter daily! else love were precarious. 


Be strange-familiar: be a wood-road, new 

On coming back, the sun the other way, 
Whereat men stare amazed (as I with you), 
And cry, ‘‘This tree was not here yesterday!” 
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OVERBORNE 


I wxo can endure meagreness alone 
Bow under an insupportable load; 
I am bent by the weight of too much, 
I am borne down by the richness of living. 
For music plumbs depth below depth 
(And under the deepest is depth), 
And above me is splendor, and around me is 
wonder, 
( Till I know not where I shall turn unless I can 
\ find 
| A hand to catch, an ear to listen, a heart to share. 


My burden is the tassel of the willow tree 
| And the white sleet of beauty on the ground. 
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BLIND GENTIANS 


I saw them under the tree, and angrily cried, 
“It is against nature thus to be denied!’ 

I saw blind buds that God made grow, 
Never to do as flowers do, never to blow. 


Bees fumbled at them. (God, I sweat to think 
What bitterness may be for me to drink!) 

Bees fumbled at them by the linden tree. 
(What can happen to a flower can happen to me!) 
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SHEEP LAUREL 


I wHo was young came on a sight 
Hard for young eyes, bitter for old: 
I saw sheep laurel leaves all tight, 
Rolled into pencils by the cold; 


Straight down they hung in clusters, tight 
Constricted, each a hollow rod; 

The bud stood naked up in sight 

Below the bloomed-out pod. 


Sheep laurel bushes stood in old 
Denuded pastures far apart; 

I saw them brittle with the cold, 
Their life drawn back into their heart. 


Matched with the frost; withstanding cold; 
Untouched by panic; above grief. 

—See how a small bush does; behold 

The bleak endurance of a leaf. 
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BRETON SONG 


Lire is too short to love again. 
My loaf is given. Come and see: 
I have not crumbs to feed a wren, 
So full a toll love took of me. 


Oh iron chain of loyalty! 

In all the marching world of men 
There is no other face for me. 
Life is too short to love again. 
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THE BURNING HILL 


Tne Burning Hill, they call it. Long ago, 

A generation since, the coal took fire; 

Men fought the flame awhile, but came to know 
It ate too deep and crept too slow to tire. 


Sometimes at night men wandering on the hill 

See small blue-pointed flames play through a 
crack, 

And know the ancient fire is gnawing still 

At the hill’s core, red eating up the black. 


Yet some day will the last black inch be ash 

In the last alley burrowing underground, 

And thé whole hill stand full of clinkered trash, 
A burned-out furnace, one great cinder-mound. 


—Oh what of buried fires that show no spark, 
Burning away a life-time in the dark? 
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WINTER FARE 


Tue birds tug at the stubborn meadow-sweet 

Stiff in the snow, until the brown seeds spill; 

They make wild-rose hips give them wizened 
meat, 

And pry out pine-pits with a frozen bill. 


What though each grass-blade is an icy splinter? 
There was a summer not so long ago. 

—Men, too, in lean days, like the birds in winter, 
Can live on seed-pods left above the snow. 
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““__wILL HE GIVE HIM A STONE?” 


I prcx it up, I turn it over, I scoff. 

I never saw a loaf that looked like this, 

That weighed so heavy, had a sound like flint. 
Crack it; sniff; taste it; can one swallow it? 

Is it stone? is it bread? try; can one swallow it? 


Yes, a crumb at a time,—a crumb at a time, O 


God! 
Bitter?-—Past words; but somehow, strangely, 
bread! 
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GLACIER-MARKED 


Tuis is the rock the ice ground over. See 
Where furrows still run down it in the sun. 
There where the raspberry has taken root, 
Back in the inconceivable drift of time 
Flint like a nail set in the iron shoe 

Of a giant ploughed a way across its flesh. 


Since then the years have lighted down like wasps, 
To be brushed off. But frost with prick and sting 
Of diamond wedges, down the old grooves still 
Lets itself in; dimly I am aware 

Of minute rendings working toward its heart. 


Oh unforgotten, unforgettable 

While rock has form, the ice—the ice—the ice! 
Along those desperate lines of earliest pain 

Put on it in the fore-day of the world, 

Time yet shall render it to dust again 

Before the sun burns out. 
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LOVE IN LIFE 


Wirtx some, it is the brief flare of a match, 
Cupped with both hands against a flaw of air, 
Or a quick-taken breath. 


With some, it is the great blaze of a beacon 
Built on a headland 

In a storm: 

Flattened by blasts, 

Dragged sideways by gales, 

Roaring upward in lulls; 

Spit at by spray, 

Licking up sleet, 

Climbing on rain, 

Blazing all night in the storm! 
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THE BACK PASTURE 


Tue cows crop round the thistles; hardhack 
thrusts 

Its frugal pink up on a stalk that rusts; 

The rutted road is overgrown with turf. 

It is a meagre pasture; but to me 

It is a sea of beauty, a wild sea,— 

Against my rock this pasture breaks in surf. 


The sorrel leaf beside me, red like blood 

With the sun pouring through it, sends a flood 

Of song up through me like wind through a 
thicket. 

—Oh inexhaustible earth, the tireless maker! 

Here every hummock is a little acre, 

Great done in small, a pasture for a cricket. 
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THE SASSAFRAS UPON THE ROCK 


Tue sassafras upon the rock, 
The bushes in the seam, 

The moss where edges interlock, 
Confront us, sunk in dream. 


The fugitive white butterfly 

Is as the ancient crow; 

Alike they wander in from sky, 
Alike, impassive, go. 


But silver fish that make a splash, 
And ripples sliding under, 

Have power to startle like a crash 
Of February thunder. 


Oblivious to the ticking clock 

And us who go and come, 

The colored light rows up the rock, 
The ant pursues its crumb. 
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Lae GREAT BULL-THISTLE 


Tue great bull-thistle, standing up alone, 
Prepares to bloom and sends a summons out: 
Hearing that purple hail, that trumpet blown, 
The butterflies run on it with a shout 

Too fine for ears, and cling and crowd and jostle; 
The ranging bee finds here the thing he hunts 
(Oh would he now could sing out like a throstle!), 
And all together batten, seven at once. 


The great bull-thistle when the summer dies 
Shall send out on the air on lighter wings 

A lighter crowd than this, before the eyes 

Of crows and woodchucks sharp for other things. 
The great bull-thistle, when the winter nips 

The pasture, shall be impotent to sting; 

The great bull-thistle shall be only strips 

Of burnt-out paper in the fire of spring. 
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THREATENING RAIN 


I knew that rain was coming right away; 

I knew it by the birds and by the leaves. 

The sky grew darker, clouds let down their gray, 

A bird was making sounds like one who grieves. 

I raised my head, a crow was lifting his, 

For suddenly the thicket was astir: 

I left the prostrate sprays of blueberries 

Spread out on gray moss in the juniper, 

Taking last berries from beneath a tent 

Of cobweb glittering with last night’s rain, 

I saw bright beauty everywhere I went, 

—But, cattle-like, I turned back home again, 
Lagging from stone to hummock, dragging 

slow 

My feet up homeward as the cattle go. 
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YARROW 


Herz is a red field-lily by a stone 

All beautiful—all beautiful! Full-blown 

The azure chicory rises in the grass 

Like a thin puff of smoke no one can pass 

Without a trembling. Here is meadow-rue 

With silver feet deep in the morning dew. 
—And is this yarrow cluttering underfoot? 
Yes, dingy yarrow bitter to the root! 
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HUNGER 
No one of all my line has ever loved 
This river so, I swear, 
Or found the sun so sweet, or been so 


moved 
By the bliss of breathing air. 


This feast of life, for all it is so good, 

Is but an alms, and mean. 

My hunger prowls afar, and stalks such food 
As eyes have never seen. 
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Ir I had made these pastures by the river 

I could not find them better. Here is what 

My fingers might have framed, had I been God,— 

This slope of green stretched over rock, these firs, 

These points, these coves, these ledges, and this 
inlet. 

Even as it is, the sense of gratulation 

Is high within me, and impassioned joy 

Of the creator.—‘‘God looked on his work 

And saw that it was good.’’—Oh joy, joy, joy! 

I might be God now, on the Seventh Day. 
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A PRAYER FOR LESS 


Tuere is more beauty in this field than one 
Should be called on to bear. I shield my eyes 
With up-flung arm against the noon-day sun, 
And come on fiercer blaze. Like one who lies 
Shipwrecked in seaweed lie I in this grass, 
A sailor cast up on a perilous shore, 
Not knowing what new ills may come to pass, 
What beaks to tear him or what tusks to gore. 
—Oh terrible is beauty in its power 
To slay the unwary! Back of this I see 
Hangs the suspended whole; wherefore I cower; 
No man may tempt it with impunity. 

One touch to-day would launch it on my 

head. 
I know at heart I am as good as dead. 


WEEDS 


Weeps need no man’s abetting, 
It well may be a sin, 

But I am all for letting 

The worst of all come in: 


Hawkweed, that pest pernicious, 
(More orange than a flame!) 

And blue vetch, full as vicious, 
(Too beautiful to tame!). 


Frown now, it is your duty, 
Chide me for one who dotes. 
I cannot sleep for beauty 

Of charlock in the oats. 
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UNDER COVER 


Rat with the old sound, with the country sough 
From fields and meadows overpast and trees 
That strip it into whip-lash, I hear now 
Beat on this hill and cut about its knees. 
Now while the lithe wind turns and springs again 
On the spent tree, and rain floods down the glass, 
I hear the sounds earth knew before we men 
Came on, and shall know after we shall pass. 
While ancient rumor rising to a shriek 
Comes in to tell of matters we forget, 
I am one more of the beasts of the field in bleak 
Ecstatic cover, huddled from the wet. 
So stands the ox, so crouches now the mole, 
So sits the dry woodpecker in his hole. 
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OPEN HILL 


I sez a whole shower at once. 

A rainbow stands propped in the meadow. 
The sunset sweeps up on this hill 

With no shield but the edge of the world. 


This sky is the whole half of heaven. 
Clouds drag here in clearing the earth. 
The stars are the pricks in a tent 

Let down to the ground all about me. 


My house stands up on this hill 

As bleached as a hollowed-out tree, 

A shelter from rain and from snow, 
And a hold where the hail cannot come. 
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DAY-END 


Tue shadow lengthens in across the slope, 

Leaving the tips of scrub still in the sun; 

The cows are going home beneath the cope, 

And the bright day is done. 

Where the leaf twirls a sidelong shadow flitters, 

And full of shrilling life now is the grass; 

The songs of birds have sunk to cries and 
twitters, 

The cricket rings his little bell of glass. 


Hearing all quiet sounds of evening round me, 

Hearing the distant bellow of a steer, 

I know though night once more has sought and 
found me 

There is no need to fear. 

And though I know the light has reached its 
bound, 

And though I feel a darkening in the sun, 

There is such depth of being in this ground 

As makes all ending and beginning one. 
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THE DOUBLE RAINBOW 


(REMEMBERING WORDSWORTH) 


Tue heart that leaped up at a rainbow lies 

A thimbleful of dust; 

But I should think this sight before my eyes 
Would find it through earth’s crust: 

Ay, call him back from sights no man has seen 
And lived, when all is said, 

And break the pane of ice run down between 
The living and the dead. 
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STARS 


Across the gulf, across the gulf, they burn, 
Antares, and Arcturus, and Altair, 

Vega and Spica. Everywhere I turn 

I see stars netted in the heaven’s hair. 


In patterns of an arrow, of a crown, 

A wain, a jeweled lyre, a flying swan, 
Up to the zenith, from the zenith down, 
The heavenly procession winds till dawn, 


In silence, silence.—Sound, grown cricket-shrill, 
On that rock-crystal stillness breaks and shatters. 
And suddenly the dark road over the hill 

Leads nowhere—or nowhere that really matters. 
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IN DEW 


I wit not snap a thread of cobweb, even, 

If I can help it—Who am I to spill 

One spark of blue fire down? When one’s in 
heaven 

One well may stand stock-still. 


Here foot can ruin more than hand can make 

Or heart can dream of.—Stand here on this 
flint, 

And wait until the sun, for Beauty’s sake, 

Has furled away this glint! 
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SECRET 


TuEsE vines on the ground contrive without the 
sun; 

And here are hemlock boughs spread out like lace, 

And toadstools pushing wanly one by one. 

I tell you, this is a most secret place. 


The platform of the stump is covered with moss 
And hand-high bushes; up from mouldered wood 
The sun cajoled this beauty out across 

Where pine-pith once in central darkness stood. 


I cannot stay—and yet I cannot go. 

I envy squirrels—but they too are blind. 

I wonder how this place looks in the snow. 
I wish I could come on it from behind. 
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BARNACLES 


Tue snail moves on 
With white horns spread 
Over each low 
Enchainéd head, 
Down anchored life 
To which that snail 
Is a bird for speed 
Or a flying sail. 


—But now the rock 
Is all astir, 

The inch-deep water 
In a blur, 

Where stony slots 
Slide open wide 

At the loved washing 
Of the tide, 

And filmy hands 
Where none have been 

Go reaching out 
And sieving in. 
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What looked like rock 
Is quick like me! 
How dim a rushlight 
Life may be— 
Love but an opening 
Hinge, and hate 
The sudden shutting 
Of a gate! 
These shelly men 
But know the sea 
For a recurrent 
Certainty, 
A something welcome, 
Nothing more; 
Life is simple 
By the shore. 
Life is simple 
In the deep, 
A stirring 
Of the fringe of sleep. 
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THE STILL RIVER 


(BARLY MORNING) 


Tuis is incredible. It cannot be. 

I’ll not believe the evident thing I see 
Unless someone confirms it. Better than I 
Have been brought down to imbecility. 


This river laid out bare may be but seeming, 

This waste of beauty, and this fish-hawk 
screaming; 

I see a pasture and a height of sky, 

My eyes are open, but I may be dreaming. 


I look, and doubt my senses.—Nay, if three 
Should swear they saw this beauty which I see, 
I should look on with pity at their lie, 
Knowing they too were mad, clean daft like me. 
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FACE TO GRASS 


‘Pur face to grass, 

And feel earth turning.”’ 
“FT do! F dol’ 
“Your cheeks are burning!”’ 


“IT felt the spring 
The great earth gave, 
And leaned to westward 


Like a wave.”’ 


‘““—Now eyes are shut, 
Let sight run round 
Like grass-fire over 
Stubble ground: 


“Survey this great ball 
Light in space 
As the green berry 
By your face.”’ 


“—I see me lying 
Prone, a speck 
Of pure awareness, 


Like a fleck 
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“Of mica burning 
Terribly 
On a cliff’s face 
Above the sea.”’ 


THE TRUE LOVER 


Turis is the naked insurmountable truth: 
Two shall not ever meet. 

In spite of passion and the dream of youth, 
Two still are two, discrete. 


Take for your lover the importunate earth, 
You shall achieve desire. 

In that great meeting is no hint of dearth, 
The tinder is the fire. 
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